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APRIL SHOWERS. 


BY ANNA M. HYDE. 
Falling rain and a shadowed sky ; 
But just above are the heavens blue, 
And the hurrying cloudlets by and by 
Will show us the sunlight shining through; 
A moment of gloom in a gleaming hour— 
Only a shower, an April shower. 


Falling tears and a shadowed sky; 
But just above are the heavens blue, 
And the merciful barriers by and by 
Will show us the glory shining through; 
A moment of pain in a precious hour— 
Only a shower, an April shower. 
— Christian Endeavor World. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the Medical Congress in Russia last 
week, called ostensibly to take counsel as 
to the cholera, 1,300 physicians from all 
parts of the Empire passed unanimous 
resolutions in favor of various political 
reforms, including universal suffrage irre- 
spective of sex. It is only a few days 
since the 4,000 students and professors of 
the University of St. Petersburg passed a 
similar resolution, likewise by aunanimous 
vote. How have educated people in Rus- 
sia become unanimous in favor of equal 
rights for women so long before there is 
any such unanimity in Europe or America? 
A Russian woman physician will explain 
this phenomenon to us at the annual 
meeting of the New England W. S. A., on 
the evening of May 11. 








Reports of the town elections in Idaho 
say that “there was no political signifi- 
cance attaching to the contests any where, 
and in only two or three places were party 
tickets placed in the field. The issues 
were purely lucal, the one most frequently 
raised being in connection with cuntrol of 
the liquor business and suppression of 
gambling. Where anti-gambling tickets 
were run, they appear to have been gen- 
erally successful.’’ In Idaho women vote; 
in the near-by and older State of Nebraska 
they do not. A report from Omaha says: 
“The elections generally have resulted in 
a victory for the liquor interest, nearly 
nine-tenths of the towns having voted in 
favor of saloons.”’ 





The National Council of Women in ses- 
sion this week in Washington was full of 
interesting features. We shall give a re- 
port of some of these later. 





A few of our readers have been much 
distressed by our publishing the prospec- 
tus of the ‘Patent and Proprietary Medi- 
cine Trust”’ described in our columns Jast 
week, We are earnestly entreated to have 
nothing to do with so unprincipled a con- 
cern. We therefore hasten to explain 
that there is no such ‘‘Trust,’”’ and that 
the article was a satire, written by one of 
the ablest advocates of the pending bill to 





require the manufacturers ot patent med- 
icines containing alcohol to state the per- 
centage of alcohol on the label. Most of 
our readers recognized it at sight as a joke, 





The election of Wm. Rose, Democrat 
and Single Taxer, as Mayor of Kansas 
City, Kan., is ascribed to the activity of 
the women voters. Out of a total reg- 
istration of 18,000 voters, 5,000 were 
women, 





The Internationa! Epworth League Con. 
vention is to be held in Denver, July 5 to 
9. These energetic young Methodists 
from all over the world will find in Den- 
ver an object lesson that equal suffrage 
does not subvert the foundations of socie- 
ty; and their hosts, members of the Ep- 
worth Leagues in Colorado, will assure 
them it has done much good. We are glad 
when national conventions of any kind 
meet in Denver. It always makes con- 
verts to equal suffrage among their mem- 
bers. 





2. 


A VICTORY IN KANSAS. 


SALINA, KAN., APRIL 5, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Yesterday, April 4, was Election Day in 
all the first and second-class cities of Kan- 
sas, and it was a momentous day for Sa- 
lina. Of the three tickets in the field the 
one (and the only one) for which women 
organized and worked, swept thecity. Its 
every candidate was elected by a hand- 
some majority. 

It was a glorious victory, but it was not 
surprising to those who know the history 
of woman’s part in past elections in 
Salina. The opposition was hot and 
strong. Thetwo other tickets stood for 
practically the same thing, and they both 
had money from outside to use for 
all expenses, legitimate and otherwise. 
But our women have the habit of win- 
ning the elections they organize for, and 
so our Good Government ticket was vic- 
torious, As very much was at stake, 
thousands of our citizens are rejoiclng to- 
day. The figures set forth several facts 
of interest to people outside of Kansas: 

1. Women vote as independently as men 
do. Iam unable to see that they are any 
more hampered in their voting than men 
are. I believe they are even freer. 

2. They often vote differently from their 
husbands, and they do change the result. 
For example: Seventy-five per cent. of our 
women voted for the Good Government 
ticket, while only thirty-four per cent. of 
our men voted for it. 

8. The women voted their registration 
more fully than the men did, notwith- 
standing that a hard storm of wind and 
rain came up in the afternoon, and tbat 
the weather was threatening the greater 
part of the day; and further, the women’s 
registration had increased because of an 
important moral issue, and the men’s reg- 
istration had decreased. 

4. Without the women’s vote the Good 
Government ticket would have gone to 
certain defeat, since sixty per cent. of the 
men’s votes were against it. 

5. All the ridicule and derision for the 
women voters, and the few difficulties put 
in their way, came from the lowest ele- 
ment of the city. 

6. In a ward in which 419 women and 
583 men voted, twenty men’s ballots were 
thrown out for errors in marking. Only 
two women’s ballots were thrown out for 
errors in marking. 

A number of men came into polling- 
places and stopped the work of the whole 
board by having an extra search made for 
their names on the registration books, 
only to learn that they did not know their 
own wards in a city where we have but 
four. This happened to no women. 

7. That party receiving the organized 
support of the women and three fourths 
of their votes hired but one hack, and did 
not need that. The women refused to be 
‘“thauled’’ to the polls. In the morning 
the sidewalks were gay with women— 
crowds of women on the blocks where the 
polling-places were located—you would 
have thought they were going to a mati- 
née. There was a hint of spring in their 
bats and dresses, and many of the workers 
at the Headquarters of the women near 
each polling place wore natty tailored 
suits with corsage bouquets of violets. 
Busy as I was, I had to take time to won- 
der why it had ever been supposed that 
women must be frumps in order to vote. 

8. The political sagacity and organizing 
ability of the women were recognized by 
everybody. The men of the party advo- 
cated by the women saw it with joy, and 
gladly utilized it, whether they believed 








in woman suffrage or not. The men on 
the other side saw it with rage, and exe- 
crated it. This is how partial suffrage 
cuts both ways. The men we defeat in 
these elections rise up to defeat us when 
we ask for further extension of the suf- 
frage to Kansas women, Thus do they 
pay revengeful tribute to our good work. 

A daily paper not in sympathy with the 
Good Government ticket had the follow- 
ing to say: 

The women are better politicians than 
the men. They vote asa unit, and never 
divide their strength. The wise old boys 
who have been in politics for years have 
some things to learn yet. 

Here is a pleasant little election inci- 
dent: A lovely grandmother wanted to 
vote the Good Government ticket. She 
had registered for that purpose. When 
election day came damp and raw, grand- 
ma’s rheumatism was twinging, and a 
loving grandson dreaded to have the frail 
lady go out. He had intended to vote the 
opposition ticket, but now he pledged her 
to vote her ticket if she would stay at 
home. She consented, and thus was her 
vote recorded. 

In Emporia the woman vote was heavy. 
In one ward they exceeded the men. 

The voting of women is so much a mat- 
ter of course bere now that the papers 
give the total vote and the general facts 
of the election without mention of the 
woman vote; yet it used to be said that 
woman’s vote would create a revolution. 
In many places the separate ballot-box is 
abolished, so that it is impossible to get 
general statistics of the woman’s vote. 

LAURA M, Jouns, Voter. 


SHOULD WOMEN BE JURORS? 

An able woman in England who writes 
stories under the pen-name of John Oliver 
Hobbes was interviewed lately on the 
question whether women ought to serve 
as jurors. She answered that they ought 
not, because women are incapable of 
being just. 

Edmund Burke said, ‘‘He who accuses 
all mankind of corruption should remem- 
ber that he is sure to convict only one,’’ 
Any woman who says that all women are 
by nature incapable of being just, shows 
that she feels herself incapable of being so, 
but this proves nothing as to women in 
general, 

Most women are unjust; and so are most 
men. The judicial temperament is the 
exception, not the rule. But it does not 
follow that the average man is unfit to be 
ajuror. Unless he has the judicial tem- 
perament, a man cannot take an impartial 
view of questions where his own interests 
and feelings are involved; but he can see 
what is fair clearly enough in a case that 
does not concern him. The same is true 
of women. It would not do to put a man 
on a jury to try his sweetheart, or a moth- 
er on a jury to try her son, but either of 
them could judge with fair accuracy in the 
case of a stranger. 

Asa matter of fact, women have been 
found to be excellent jurors. Chief Jus- 
tice Howe of Wyoming paid high tribute 
to them in that capacity. Chief Justice 
Greene of Washington Territory, a cousin 
of U. 8. Senator Hoar, and a man famous 
throughout the Northwest for his resolute 
and courageous resistance to lynch-law, 
said in his charge to the Grand Jury, 
during the brief time that the women of 
Washington had the ballot: 

Twelve terms of court, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petit jurors, and 
it is certainly a fact beyond dispute that 
no other twelve terms so salutary for the 
restraint of crime have ever been held in 
this Territory. 





No complaint is made of the way in 
which women have performed jury duty 
in Idaho. The wife of Professor Hender- 
son of the Idabo State University said 
that a photographer was sent to photo- 
graph the first woman jury, but he found 
the proceedings so quiet and common 
place, ana 4o utterly devoid of picturesque 
features, that he went away in disgust. 

Senator Hoar said, in answer to certain 
persons who scoffed at the idea of allow- 
ing women to be judges or jurors: 

**A great part of my life has been spent 
in studying and watching the administra- 
tion of justice in this Commonwealth and 
trying to learn, if I could, something of 
the qualities which fit men to take a part 
in the administration of justice; and I de- 
clare that the longer I live the more thor- 
oughly I am convinced of the superiority 
in arriving at the truth of what we call 
the intuitive and instinctive judgment 
which is the faculty of women, over the 





logical method which is the quality of the 
masculine intellect. The training and 
discipline our lawyers go through, in my 
judgment, tends, after a time, to unfit a 
man for an accurate determination upon 
the facts. The value which you place up 
on the institution of the jury is not merely 
or chiefly because the judge is not sup- 
posed to be as honest, or as impartial, or 
as just as the twelve jurymen, bot it is 
because the experience of men has found 
that the gift of the practical man who 
looks into the witness’s face, though he 
can never tell why he believes or dis- 
believes him, is often better than all the 
reasoning of a Parsons or a Marshall in 
getting at the truth. 

“I was surprised some time ago to think 
how the relation of women to the admin- 
istration of justice has manifested itself 
in some of the most important events of 
history. Shakespeare, the great delinea- 
tor of human character, when he desired 
to introduce into that matchless scene 
which the world knows by heart, the 
judgment that cut the knot which had 
puzzled the lawyers and doctors, placed a 
woman upon the judgment seat. I think 
when slavery demanded of us that pound 
of flesh, secured to it in our National Con- 
stitution, that some of us would rather 
have had Portia than Taney on the bench. 
D’ Aguesseau, the consummate Chancellor 
of France, to whoss tomb pilgrims from 
afar have travelled,intheone important and 
turning point of his life, when he was sent 
for to Versailles by Louis X1V., who de- 
manded of him an unjust judgment against 
his conscience, was about departing from 
his house trembling and preparing to sub- 
mit, when his wife laid her band upon his 
shoulder and said to him: ‘When you ap- 
pear before the king, forget your wife, for- 
get your children, forget everything but 
your duty and your God;’ and the counsel 
of that woman it was that saved that 
matchless judicial reputation among the 
treasures of mankind. 

**In the great case between Charles First 
and John Hampden, Judge Croke gave the 
opinion of the minority in favor of the 
liberty of the subject. He was, however, 
about to determine in favor of the crown. 
He was reproached for his baseness by his 
wife, Says Nugent: ‘This noble lady cast 
the shield of her feminine virtue before 
the honor of her husband to guard it from 
the assaults equally of interest and fear; 
and with that moral bravery which is so 
often found the purest and brightest in 
her sex, she exhorted him to do his duty 
at any risk to himself, to her, or to their 
children, and she prevailed.’ 

‘*Perhaps some of you will remember in 
this connection a more famous judgment 
and a case of a more august defendant 
even than John Hampden. When Pilate 
ascended the judgment seat, on that fam 
ous morning, you remember the message 
that his wife sent him, ‘Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man.’ I should like 
to have our opponents tell us whether 
they think the judgment of the man or 
the woman on the whole was the most to 
be commended in that case. So you see 
that Scripture, History and Literature 
alike concur in recognizing the superior- 
ity of the instinct of women, both in 
recognizing and declaring truth, when it 
is brought in issue before the judgment 
seat.’’ 


It would be proper that mothers of 
young families should be exempt from 
jury duty, as doctors, lawyers, ministers 
and abeut twenty other classes of men are 
now exempt; but there seems to be no 
good reason why other women should 
not serve. A. 8. B 


MISSOURI WOMEN’S HATS. 





The Missouri Legislature ended its ses- 
sion in a “lively row’’ over the United 
States Senatorship. On the last day, ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports, spit- 
toons and chair legs were flying through 
the air. If the Woman’s Council, the D. 
A. R. or any other body of women had 
behaved in so unseemly a way, it would 
certainly have been quoted in the papers 
far and wide as a proof that women are 
too excitable to vote. 

Nevertheless, the Legislature put 
through some reform bills. One which 
will go into effect on June 16 forbids Mis- 
souri women to adorn their hats with the 
feathers of any birds except chickens, 
ducks, hawks, English sparrows, ostriches, 
horned owls and crows. The law even 
forbids hats or bonnets bearing the pro- 
hibited decorations to pass through the 
State. It is said an appeal will be made 
to the inter-State commerce law to annul 
this last provision. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


THE QUEEN oF HoLLAND has given 
$100,000 to establish a hospital for crippled 
children at The Hague, 


Miss Gorpon-CumMMING of the well- 
known Scotch Gordon-Cumming family 
has explored over 100 of the small islands 
of the southern Pacific, and in Thibet she 
was the first European to visit many peril- 
ous and remote places. 


Mrs. Mary J. GRANT was elected 
clerk and recorder of Manitou, Col., at 
the recent election, without opposition. 
There was only one ticket in the field. At 
Greeley, Miss Lena Pleak was elected city 
treasurer on the Citizens’ ticket. At 
Aspen, Lulu M, Warner (Republican) was 
elected city clerk, and Alice Pflum (Dem- 
ocrat) city treasurer. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
would be edified by the decision just 
made in Washington that neither hus- 
band nor wife can be subordinate to the 
other in a government office, as it would 
be subversive of discipline and good ser- 
vice. The chief clerk in the U. S. engi- 
neering office at Seattle wants to marry 
one of the women clerks under him; 
hence the decision. 


Hutpau H. Bonwit, the last Quaker 
on Nantucket, has passed away at the age 
of 80. The Society of Friends, which at 
one time supported two meeting-houses 
there, has vanished from theisland. Hul- 
dah Bonwill was one of the few still liv- 
ing who took an active part in the work 
of the Society of Friends in its efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians of 
Kansas and of Indian Territory a half- 
century ago. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE received a 
royal ovation when she unexpectedly en- 
tered the hall of the New England M. E, 
Conference in session at Melrose, Mass., 
on April 7. **Immediately the whole audi- 
ence arose, and with waving handker- 
chiefs and clapping hands, gave her a con- 
tinuous and hearty welcome.’’ The news- 
papers say it was one of the most pictur- 
esque incidents of the convention. The 
tribute was well deserved. Few ordained 
preachers have done ha!f as much work in 
building up the kingdom of righteousness 
as this ‘‘elect lady.’’ 


Mrs. CARTER HARRISON of Chicago, 
Ill., is writing a new book for children. 
Tbe inspiration for the work was received 
from the surroundings at Dedondo, Cal., 
where she is now staying. Like her two 
books, “Prince Silverwings’’ and ‘The 
Star Fairies,’’ this one will be a series of 
fairy stories. The first two books were 
made up of stories which Mrs, Harrison 
had invented to amuse her children. She 
wrote them out in order to remember 
them, and finally a friend persnaded her 
to send them to a publisher. They were 
received with high favor, and the publish- 
ers asked for more, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw writes from Phil- 
adelphia: “It seems good to be at home 
again, although Miss Anthony and I have 
had a most beautiful time in Florida, and 
everybody has been so kind to us, and 
done every possible thing to make us 
happy and well. Certainly if good-will 
and kindly feeling and good air and beau- 
tiful scenery can do anything for a human 
body or soul, we ought to be very happy. 
We were not entirely idle while we were 
gone, for we spoke six times at schools 
and clubs, and had one out-door meeting. 
Our subject was never received more cor- 
dially or by people who manifested greater 
interest than they did in the South. We 
were both greatly encouraged at the evi- 
dent growth of interest in the South dur- 
ing the past few years.”’ 


Miss Lucy E. ANTHONY, who has 
charge of the railroad rates to the Na- 
tional Convention at Portland, Ore, gives 
notice that the Transcontinental Passen- 
ger Association has granted a round-trip 
route from Chicago and return at $56.50, 
which is less than the usual fare one way. 
The return tickets will be good for 90 
days, and by any route, only the return 
route must be stated when buying the 
going ticket. Excursions can be made 
to the Yosemite, the Yellowstone National 
Park, and Alaska. Any person who is 
even hoping to make the trip is urged to 
send to Miss Anthony, 7,443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., for a booklet 
giving full particulars, It will be sent 
free. This is a rare chance for anyone 
who ever means to visit the Pacific Coast 
to do it at half the usual cost. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of May 10. Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe will preside. Rev. Edward 
Cummings will act as toast-master, and 
there will be a brilliant list of speakers, 
including Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex- 
Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island, Mrs. Liver- 
more, William Lloyd Garrison, and, it is 
hoped, Miss Fessenden, the gifted daugh- 
ter of Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, one of the 
brightest speakers among the younger 
advocates of the cause, A number of other 
speakers invited have not yet replied, so 
the full list cannot be given till later. 
Tickets for sale at 6 Marlboro’ St. and 3 
Park St. There will be a Matron in 
charge of each table—a new feature—and 
ushers to show the guests to their seats. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Park Street Church Vestry on the after- 
noon and evening of May11. Inthe after. 
noon there will be a business meeting, 
with reports from all the New England 
States, adoption of resolutions, and elec 
tion of officers. 

In the evening Mrs. Howe will preside. 
Dr. Antoinette Konikow of Russia will 
speak on the condition of women in that 
country, and will explain how it happens 
that resolutions in favor of universal suf 
frage irrespective of sex were passed 
unanimously by the four thousand stu- 
dents and professors of St. Petersburg 
University, and the thirteen hundred doc. 
tors from all parts of Russia who gathered 
at last week’s Medical Congress. There 
will also be addresses by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others, to be announced 
later. The suffragists are rejoicing over 
the victory in Queensland, and will assem- 
ble in a happy frame of mind. 





JAPANESE WOMEN GREET THEIR DEAD. 

The desperate assaults made night and 
day upon the fortified heights of Port Ar- 
thur and the bloody battles further north 
have cost the lives of hundreds of thous- 
ands of fathers, sons, husbands and broth- 
ers. Each life has made some home for- 
ever desolate. While the joy of Japan is 
great, her grief is no less profound. Mili- 
tary funerals are going on in every town 
and village. What adds greatly to the 
impressiveness of these obsequies is the 
universal popular belief that the souls of 
the departed heroes are present on the oc- 
casion, conscious of what is taking place, 
and waiting to be called home by their 
surviving relatives and friends. 

A correspondent of the N.Y. Independent 
at Sendai, Japan, describes a joint funeral 
service held by the Woman’s Buddhist 
Association in honor of thirty-five deceased 
officers and soldiers, in one of the city 
temples. Something wholly unique was 
the appearance of a woman before the pa- 
vilion in which the souls of the dead were 
supposed to be gathered, and to whom she 
addressed in clear tones the following 
words: 

To-day, as the representative of the 
Woman’s Buddhist Association, I rever- 
ently address you, the spirits of those who 
have fallen in this war. We have invited 
many priests to conduct these memorial 
services. 

This is a world of vicissitudes, The 
friends with whom we were so pleasantly 
communing only yesterday, are to-day 
fallen on the battle-field for their country’s 
sake. Glorious, indeed, but grievous! 

Manchuria invaded; Port Arthur fallen; 
the enemy’s fleet broken in pieces! His 
Majesty’s soldiers have met with victory 
on victory. The joy of returning victors 
and the joy of loved ones meeting them is 
indeed unspeakable; but when we think 
of you, who are never to return, our hearts 
break with sorrow. But your glorious 
deeds will remain forever in history, and 
be praised in lands afar off. We shall 
always be proud of the beauty of Japan’s 
blossoms, whose fragrance abides through 
endless ages. You are our jewels, though 
broken, infinitely precious! 

We men and women, with these honor- 
able priests and this great assembly, pray 
that this commemorative service will im- 
part some comfort to you, brave spirits of 
the dead. Be pleased to draw near and ac- 
cept this our offering. 


The aged Mayor of the city, with white, 
flowing beard, followed, saying: 


The Woman’s Buddhist Association is 
holding this meeting in commemoration 
of those who have fallen in this war 





against Russia. .... The fame of Japan 
is heard throughout the whole world. 
Therefore the day of lasting peace for the 
East draws nearer. This is owing first of 
all to the virtue of his Majesty and to the 
protection of his Ancestral Spirits, yet none 
the less is it due to the bravery of you 
who have so gloriously faced death in the 
hour of national peril. Your deeds will 
go down in history, and our nation will 
never forget your sacrifices. Here we offer 
you our deepest gratitude. You Spirits 
above, we pray you to draw nigh and ac- 
cept our profouud appreciation. 

There is something inspiring in this be 
lief not only in the immortality of the soul, 
but also that the spirits of the departed 
can be called together on such anniversa- 
ries, forming a cloud of witnesses around 
the living; that they can be gathered from 
distant countries and affectionately greet- 
ed, as the living are greeted, with music 
and food and grateful words. 

But who can estimate the pangs of be- 
reavement, the poverty and destitution 
and lifelong misery so cruelly inflicted by 
this war? One of the many touching pic- 
tures lately produced in Japan, before 
which men and women stand in silence, 
is that of a young mother, with her 
little boy by her side, gazing at a lock 
of bair, a blood-stained coat, and two 
medals just arrived from the battlefield. 
That experience is going on in thousands 
of homes both in Japan and Russia. It is 
the work of men alone; the action of 
governments in which women are not 
permitted to take part. The Paris Gau- 
lois reports a conversation held by its 
reporter with the Queen of England, 
Alexandra says: 

Your talk, as men, is of war, but we 
women speak always of peace—peace in 
every nation, peace be‘ween al! nations. 
I was educated in the school ofa King who 
was before all things just, and I have tried, 
like him, always to preach love and char- 
ity. I have always mistrusted warlike 
preparations, of which nations seem never 
totire. Some day this accumulated mate- 
rial of soldiers and guns will burst into 
flames in a frightful war that will throw 
humanity into mourning on earth and 
grieve our universal Father in heaven, 

Thoroughly womanly, and _ bravely 
spoken! When will women wake up to 
their need of a voice in public affairs to 
stop this frightful and useless crime and 
folly of war, and to secure a settlement 
by arbitration of every national contro- 
versy? ‘*War is the game of kings,’’ says 
Voltaire. International Peace will be de- 


creed by the suffrage of women. 
H. B. B. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Eighteen young women have just grad- 
uated in the women’s law class of Colum- 
bia University. 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji, the Parsee law- 
yer, contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
and After for March an article entitled 
‘*Portraits of some Indian Women,”’ 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Rosetta Sherwood Hall, whose mis. 
sionary life is so full of tragic interest, re- 
ports that she and Dr. Esther Kine Pak, 
the first Korean woman with a medical 
degree, treated last year in Pyengyang 
4,857 cases; 2,694 is the number of indi- 
viduals. Sometimes sixty patients were 
treated in one day. Only one patient died 
in the hospital, an aged member of the 
“Grandmother class.’’ 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
KANSAS. 


The municipal campaign in Salina this 
year has demonstrated some curious facts: 

1. It has shown the greater interest of 
women in moral issues. In yesterday’s 
election a tremendous issue was at stake, 
and it was clean cut. The lines were 
clearly drawn. The women’s registration 
increased, while that of the men decreased, 
although the election was hotly contested 
in all parts of the city and by all classes. 

2. The “bad women’’ do not want to 
vote. They do not go to the polls un- 
less compelled. They have not regis- 
tered here, although the election con- 
cerned them vitally. No candidate in this 
city, however unscrupulous, will solicit 
their votes, since the respectable women 
of Salina years ago snowed under a can- 
didate who voted these women. Under 
our system of registration we always 
know whether or not this class is prepar- 
ing to vote, and woe comes to the candi- 
date who has their support. 

3. No matter how much a man may 
have opposed the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, he turns with appealing confidence to 
the women with ballots in their hands 
when he endeavors to ‘‘clean up the city;”’ 
and he calls loudly and earnestly upon 
them to do their duty as loyal citizens in 
registering preparatory to voting. He 
urges that no good woman can withhold 
her vote at such a time as this, when the 
question is one of brothels, ‘“‘joints’’ and 
gambling places, graft and boodling. Law- 
yers, preachers, doctors, and business 
men who opposed giving the municipal 





ballot to women ia 1887, and who fought 
the woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment in 1894, now say to us: ‘‘Women, let 
your floors go unswept and your beds un- 
made, leave your breakfast table standing 
until you have secured the registration of 
every voter in the city who cares for good 
government!”’ 

In one of the exigencies of campaign 
work the telephone rang one morning in 
the home of a lady who is a good house- 
keeper, and a business man said: “An 
important conference is to be held in my 
office in half an hour, and we need you. 
Come!”’ 

“But,”’ she replied, ‘‘my maid is away 
and my work is——”’ 

“Never mind your work! 
go out to dinner.”’ 

She hung up the receiver with a regret- 
ful glance at her kitchen, and went, One 
of the men at the conference was nerv 
ously anxious to get away: ‘‘Got to meet 
@ man at the bank,’’ he said. The lady 
put in, ‘‘And my bread is rising!’’ ‘Let 
it run over,’’ said the lawyer member, 
Yet that lawyer, during our amendment 
campaign, opposed woman’s enfranchise- 
ment on the ground that if women were 
permitted the ballot they would neglect 
their homes! 

4. Society, the home, municipal govern- 
ment, need woman’s ballot because men 
are unable alone to cope with the corrup- 
tion of our cities. In our campaign the 
hope of the Good Government ticket was 
in the woman’s vote, and it has been so 
ever since 1887. Again and again have 
the women voters saved the ticket put up 
by those who desired the city’s highest 
interests. Women’s ballots are deposited 
in separate boxes, so that it is known be- 
yond question how the woman’s vote 
goes. 

We have in Salina several prominent 
people, some of theth new-comers, who do 
not believe in woman suffrage per se, but 
who yesterday were saying in public the 
most telling things I have ever heard 
about the need of woman’s ballot. They 
are furnishing the woman suffrage cause 
the strongest of reasons for enfranchising 
women. To hear these people urging that 
it is @ woman’s duty now to come out and 
vote in the interest of home and children 
and all that she holds dear, has a mighty 
effect. 

Verily, there are many interesting things 
to be learned where woman suffrage is in 
operation. The women’s registration in 
Salina for 1905 is 1,287; the men’s is 1,723. 

LAURA M, Jonns. 


Let the men 
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COLORADO'S PURE FOOD LAW. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In last week’s issue, you mention the 
statement just made by the secretary of 
the Indiana Health Board that 450,000 
babies died last year from adulterations 
in food, milk and candy. You also sug- 
gest that the pure food bill, which failed 
to pass in Congress, might have been car- 
ried if the mothers had had a vote. It 
may interest your readers to know that 
Colorado for the last eight years has had 
a pure food law, and among its provisions 
is a clause specifically forbidding the adul- 
teration of candy. Cc. M. G@. 

[The secretary of the Indiana Health 
Board writes us in regard to the Associ- 
ated Press dispatch reporting his alleged 
speech at the Chicago convention: ‘This 
dispatch was a fabrication. I have not 
been in Chicago for over a year, and have 
made no utterances whatever in regard to 
infants dying from adulterated foods. 
This information which was sent out by 
the Associated Press is wholly and abso- 
lutely false.’? We regret to have unin- 
tentionally helped to spread a misleading 
report. Mr. Hurty has our sympathy. 
The advocates of woman suffrage know 
what it is to be misrepresented in the 
press. Eps. W. J.] 
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THE POLITICAL EMANCIPATION OF 
WOMEN. 


The London Speaker has the following 
noteworthy editorial: 


The great success of Wednesday’s dem- 
onstration in the Queen’s Hall on behalf 
of woman suffrage stands in rather curi- 
ous contrast to the comparative indiffer- 
ence of the London press, which gave it a 
begrudged and ungenerous place among 
the items of the day’s news. And yet it 
is seldom that any cause calls forth at 
once a speech from Mr. Courtney and a 
letter from Mr. Morley, and gathers on 
one platform a phalanx of ninety-one 
members of Parliament, truants from vig- 
ilant whips and momentous divisions. It 
must have been the very impressiveness 
of this demonstration of opinion which 
detracted from its interest as a topic. It 
is on contentious questions that the news- 
paper fixes our attention, and woman 
suffrage has almost ceased to be debated. 
Year after year a private member’s bill is 
carried by ever-increasing majorities. The 
question has almost come to rank among 
those which the nation regards as settled, 
and the chief obstacle to change is now 





| the indifference begotten by the con- 


sciousness of practical unanimity and the 
absence of serious opposition. Such prej- 
udice as still lingers voices itself rather as 
a conscious and somewhat frivolous ec- 
centricity than as a stern and serious 
conservatism. 

The vietory has been won outside the 
political arena, and by a general social 
and economic movement. The generation 
which has passed since Mill wrote “The 
Subjection of Women”’ has been preoccu- 
pied by the whole question of the status 
and relation of the sexes, and it would 
now be difficult to name even an obscure 
novelist who treats the once universal 
conviction in favor of the subjection of 
one sex to the convenience of the other as 
a natural and respectable opinion. The 
laws of property have been modified; the 
municipal franchise has been conceded; 
some of the professions and most of the 
universities have opened their doors, 
Above all, the fact to which Mr. Morley 
referred, that women workers contribute 
so largely to the national wealth and have 
so large a stake in factory legislation, has 
made their exclusion from the Parlia- 
mentary franchise an anomaly which few 
sincere minds can now defend. It is an 
interesting sign of the times that the 
women trade unionists of Lancashire are 
taking a leading part in the agitation for 
the franchise. On the one hand, women 
have won their place among the nation’s 
workers: on the other, government itself 
has become a much more intimate and 
important concern to all who labor. 
Women have quitted the home, and the 
State has entered the workshop. In the 
presence of these two tendencies, the 
question presents itself to most modern 
minds asa matter of elementary justice. 

Indeed, the concession of what is now 
the evident right of those who perform 
the same work and enjoy the same educa- 
tional privileges as men is delayed not so 
much because it is thought to be inexpe- 
dient as because it is felt obscurely, and 
perhaps unconsciously, to be unimpor- 
tant. Without the franchise, women have 
obtained many of the rights and privi- 
leges which sex egoism used to deny 
them. Few argue now that the ablest 
and best of women are unfit for a duty to 
which the most vicious and ignorant of 
men are admitted. Indeed, we are now 
familiar enough with democratic institu- 
tions to understand that the right of the 
masses to vote depends not upon their 
wisdom, but rather upon their right to 
protect themselves against the arbitrary 
power of selfish interests and the poten- 
tial despotism latent in every form of gov- 
ernment. It is not the intellectual equip- 
ment of the individual elector that entitles 
him to vote, so much as the fact that he 
may be affected for good or ill by the con- 
duct of his rulers. There is, therefore, 
less debate about the political capacity of 
women. The instinctive argument which 
half forms itself in the minds of many 
enlightened men and women would run 
more nearly as follows: 

“There are now comparatively few 
questions in which women as a class have 
a special interest, and even on these the 
justice of men can in the long ran be 
trusted. In any event, given the present 
basis of the franchise qualification, the 
number of women who stand to gain is 
not very great. Besides, what is really 
important lies outside the province of 
legisiation. You cannot ordain by law 
that reactionary men shall cease to think 
of women as their property, nor implant 
in undeveloped women a sense of their own 
dignity as persons, It is in private life 
and within the home that the evils of the 
subjection of women are felt, and here 
political liberties can do nothing. The 
reform is just, necessary, and inevitable. 
But its actual effects would be disap- 
pointing. We should welcome it, but are 
not disposed to agitate for it.”’ 

Such a view has a certain plausibility, 
and yet it is curiously lacking in insight. 
The direct effects of enfranchisement 
might not be revolutionary. But indi- 
rectly few reforms would be more far- 
reaching. For, to the average mind of 
both sexes, the mere external fact of this 
stigma of inferiority conveyed by the ex- 
clusion of a whole sex from citizenship is 
of enormous and decisive importance, It 
is not enough that the general opinion of 
the more enlightened should gradually 
modify the tradition of subjection in all 
the intimate relations of life. It is not 
enough that the pressure of economic 
forces should slowly open to women a 
free choice of careers and activities. So 
long as the law continues to perpetuate 
the tradition of inferiority, every com- 
monplace boy grows up with a vulgar 
sense of mastery which breeds in after lifé 
the disposition to tyrannize and exploit, 
and just as surely the average girl grows 
up under a sense of repression which 
limits and distorts her development, It 
is only over the less vigorous minds of 
both sexes that the crude and now al- 
most meaningless fact of a mere legal dis- 
ability exercises such an influence, but 
such minds are the majority. To abolish 





that disability is in effect to change the 
opinions of the unthinking as it were by 
legislation. The franchise may not be in 
itself of enormous practical value. But 
the existence of a legal disability which 
embodies and sanctions a whole obsolete 
tradition is a social factor of tremendous 
importance. To give votes to a minority 
of women is a boon that may easily be 
exaggerated. But to abolish a barbarous 
theory of the relations of the sexes en- 
shrined in the constitution itself would be 
little less than the starting-point of a new 
social epoch, 

It is in the indirect effects of such an 
emancipation, rather than in any meas- 
urable political change, that the effects of 
the enfranchisement of women would be 
felt. For in the end there is no reason to 
anticipate any alteration in the balance of 
national opinion. It is sometimes said 
that women are more conservative and 
more obedient to authority than men. It 
is also claimed that they care more for the 
humane issues involved in politics, and 
that they are less deflected by the domi- 
nation of ‘‘masked words,’”’ party watch- 
words, and unanalyzed abstractions. If 
that is so, if the mind of woman works 
differently from that of man in political 
questions, that is only one more reason 
why it should be represented. Also the 
difference, probably, is mainly the result 
of lack of representation. A woman who 
has no pulitical rights and no political in- 
terests naturally bows to authority and 
accepts convention. A woman who judges 
freshly, but must hold aloof from the 
actual daily struggle of politics, is also 
more concrete and humane in her think- 
ing. Both tendencies depend on her ex- 
clusion from political power, and both 
mark a transition period. It is not on 
their operation as fresh factors in politics 
that the importance of her emancipation 
depends in the longrun. The great gain 
will be partly in the reflex effect of an act 
of political justice in the larger sphere of 
conduct and emotion which lies beyond 
politics, and partly in the new occasions 
which it will offer to women to share in 
public concerns of society, and to follow 
the thought of the time more intimately 
and more critically, The average woman 
will vote much as the average man does. 
But her thinking cannot fail to receive a 
fresh and powerful stimulus, 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., founded in 1903 a $2,500 scholar- 
ship, the income of which provides half 
the tuition at Radcliffe of one student, by 
preference a resident of Cambridge. To 
increase the scholarship to $5,000, the 
club is to hold a bazar April 27, 28, 29, in 
the Radcliffe gymnasium, 


Mrs. Georgianna Field Potter, corre- 
sponding secretary of the New York State 
W.S. A., writes: ‘‘The Western New York 
Federation of Literary Clubs has included 
the topic of Woman Suffrage in the list to 
be discussed during the coming year by 
its clubs, This means that 50 clubs in 
Western New York will discuss the suf- 
frage movement. I am getting out type- 
written lists of good reference books from 
which facts on the subject can be culled, 
and mailing them to each of the 50 presi- 
dents.’’ Everybody knows that an intelli- 
gent study of the question leads to con- 
version to equal suffrage. Ifthe Federated 
Clubs continue their interest in our work, 
will not the Anti-Suffragists soon find it 
hard to get members? 

Mrs, L, M. N. Stevens and Miss Anna 
Gordon, president and vice-president of 
the National W. C. T. U., have gone to 
Los Angeles to complete arrangements 
for the next National Convention to be 
held in that city in October. They were 
given a cordial reception in Denver at a 
gathering of five hundred persons. Mrs. 
Goddard, president of the Denver Wo- 
man’s Club, greeted the visitors, She 
said: ‘‘As president and representative of 
the Denver Woman’s Club, it gives me 
great pleasure to bring greetings to the 
greatest of all women’s clubs, the W. C. 
T. Uv.” 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





New York City, Aprit 4, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I do not find any diminution in the 
value or interest of the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL. It is the best paper for the woman’s 
cause ever published. 

It was very pleasant to find an article 
by our “glorious Mary A. Livermore” in 
the latest issue. She fails not at all 
mentally, even if not as strong physically 
as she used to be in the era of lectures, 
when she was the ‘‘queen of the platform,” 
What a wonderfully magnetic speaker she 
has always been! 

Last summer the lady whom I was vis- 
iting in Newport, R. I., had a lunch- 
party at her cottage on the cliff, in honor 
of our dear, blessed Julia Ward Howe. 
Miss Miles and I were delighted to find 
that she was as young as ever. She played 
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have heretofore monopolized. 


All Styles 
All Leathers 


$ 3.50 
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THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Will Appreciate the New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


Saves Time in Lacing—Won't Catch the Skirts 
Putting on and taking off becomes the same easy process that the men 





See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox” 


Haye Them Pnt on Your Old Shoes Free of Charge 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST’’ SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boylston Streets 
“The Shoe That Made Boston Famous”’ 
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and sang for us, just as she did thirty-two 
years before, when we were her guests in 
Newport. While I preached at one end 
of the little Portsmouth church, she 
played the organ at the other end, while 
Miss Maud sang soprano and Ellen Miles 
alto when the hymns were read by me. 
The woman minister is no rarity now. 

With tender memories of the devotion 
of dear Lucy Stune to the cause of woman, 
and with best wishes for the JOURNAL, 
and for its editors as workers for human- 
ity, PHeBe A, HANAFORD. 

Mrs. J. H. Slocum writes from Empo- 
ria, Kan.: “I am glad subscriptions are 
pouring in on you, for I shall rejoice to 
see my blessed paper resume its old form. 
I believe I had the JouRNAL from its very 
first number. I am now in my 80th year, 
and am trying to live till I see women 
equal with men before the law. With 
faith in our ultimate victory ever strong, 
I am your loyal friend.”’ 





PORT HURON WOMEN APPEAL. 


The Port Huron E. S. A. has addressed 
to the Charter Revision Committee of that 
city a letter setting forth that the State 
constitution gives women school suffrage, 
and that other Michigan cities whose 
charters debarred women from this right 
have amended them so as to let women 
vote on educational questions; and they 
ask the committee to recommend a simi- 
lar revision of the charter of Port Huron. 
Their appeal is dignified, temperate and 
well expressed. Itis only a question of 
time when it will be heeded. 
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WIFE DESERTION. 

The Jewish Outlook has an editorial on 
wife-desertion and the remedy. Michigan 
in 1903 passed a law making it a felony 
for a man to depart from the State leaving 
a wife or children dependent on the public 
for support. This law the Jewish Outlook 
says was framed by the officers of the 
United Jewish Charities of Detroit, and 
its effect has been most salutary. A writer 
in Jewish Charity, treating the same sub- 
ject, suggests that desertion be madea 


felony subject to extradition, and that it 
be made possible to secure the support of 
the deserted family from the earnings of 
the deserter, as is now possible in Ohio. 
The Jewish charities of New York say that 
ten per cent, of the applications for relief 
are from deserted wives, and in Chicago 
fifteen per cent. The Israelite Alliance 
and Review says: “Influential Jews of New 
York and Illinois should lose no time in 
treating this problem as our Detroit co- 
religionists did. Wife and child desertion 
is cowardly, and should not be tolerated 
in the House of Israel.”’ 

Unfortunately it is not confined to the 
House of Israel. The same offence is 
found among the less conscientious men 
of all nationalities. Alice Fletcher tells 
of an old Indian who said, ‘‘White men 
are like mud-turtles; they care nothing 
for their children,’’ Of course his obser- 
vation had been mainly of the low class 
of white men who seduce Indian girls and 
desert them. Butthere is much need of 
teaching a higher sense of duty in this 
respect; and ‘the law is a school-master’”’ 
—perhaps the only school-master to whom 
men on this low plane will listen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Photographs of Mrs. Katherine Bresh- 
kovskaya may be ordered from this office, 
price 50 cents. We still have some with 
her autograph, and those who send in 
their orders earliest will get the auto. 
graph copies. 

One London dealer has receivéd the 
skins of 6,000 birds of paradise during the 
last year. All of them were used to trim 
women’s hats. There is a big auction- 
room in London where nothing but birds’ 
plumage is sold. 

A special detective force has been 
formed at Berlin, The entire duty of the 
officers is to protect women who are 
obliged to be on the streets alone. During 
the past six months these detectives have 
arrested and convicted 158 men. 

Despite bad weather, an_ interesting 
Work Conference was held at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street last Tuesday, and in Mrs. Fessen- 
den’s Parliamentary drill there was a 
lively debate on a motion ‘‘that the Mas- 

















Do You Wanta Sound Sleep? 





Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on a poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


‘induce calm, restful sleep.”’ 

We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 
the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Street. 

Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations. 








25 Sudbury St. 


O. D. BAKER & CO. 
Off Haymarket Square 
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sachusetts W. S. A. purchase an office 
cat.”’ 


The April Pilgrim devotes a page to the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and publishes portraits of its 
eight General Officers, and also of Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizdbeth Cady Stan- 
ton, and Mrs, Ida H. Harper. Send ten 
cents for a copy to the Pilgrim Publishing 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

SoMERVILLE.—The School Suffrage As- 
sociation held a spirited meeting on April 
7 at 137 Morrison Ave. Mrs. Titus gave 
an interesting resumé of the work effected 
by the women voters. Out of 96 women 
registered 88 voted. Steps will be taken 
to hold parlor meetings in every ward, 
and to enlist the codperation of men next 
year. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke by 
invitation. 


HUMOROUS. 








Mike—P hat is a good openin’ for a young 
man? 

Pat—His mouth when be kapes it shut. 
—Puck. 


Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband 
is ill)—Has he had any lucid intervals? 

Mrs. Perkins (with dignity)—’E’s ’ad 
nothing except what you ordered, doctor. 


“T see that President Roosevelt has 
abandoned his tariff reform ideas.”’ 

**That 89?”’ 

‘He told the Mothers’ Congress that he 
believes in encouraging infant industries,” 
—Life. 


Mrs. Babson said to her son: ‘*Now, 
Tommy, I want you to be good while lam 
out,”’ 

**7’ll be good fora nickel,”’ was Tommy’s 
modest offer. 

“Tommy,”’ said the mother, “I want 
you to remember that you cannot be a son 
of mine unless you are good for nothing,”’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Simeon Ford tells of a little girl who 
generally carried about with her a big wax 
doll. One day he met her without it. 
‘‘Why, Marie,’’ said he, ‘‘where’s your 
nice doll?’’ 

The little one elevated her nose to an 
unwonted angle, Said she: ‘I don’t have 
any use for wax dolls now. We've got 
a real meat baby at our house!’’—Collier’s 
Weekly. 


The Rev. John Allen,a Methodist preach- 
er of Farmington, Me., grandfather of Mme, 
Nordica, was a zealous attendant at camp 
meetings,and thus got the name of ‘“‘Camp- 
Meeting John.’’ One day he met High 
Sheriff Luther Curtis, from New Sharon, 
known for his quick wit. As they shook 
hands the sheriff said: “It gives me great 
pleasure to grasp the hand of an honest 
man,”’ 

Camp-Meeting John replied: “I wish 
I could say the same.”’ 

Quick as a flash came the retort: ‘‘You 
could, if you told such a lie as I did,”’— 
Boston Herald 











A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GEORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., East Orange, N. J. 


R. H. WHITE CO. 


Made to Measure Clothing 
For Particular [len 


The men who are particular about the fit and character 
of their clothing and the men who entertain a prejudice 
against ready-to-wear goods find in 


Our Custom Clothing Department 


just what they demand without having to pay the extrava- 
gant prices asked by custom tailors for the same grade of 
work, 

Our tailoring is done by-expert workmen; every detail of measure- 
ments, Cutting, fitting and finishing is done with the utmost care and 
skill, and every season we give splendid satisfaction to an ever-increasing 
number of men who are particularly gratified whith the prices charged. 


All the new and attractive woolens are here ready for your selection. 


New Spring Sack Suits to order ......... , 


20.00, 23.00, 25,00, 28.00, 30.00, 35.00 


23.00 to 40.00 
6.00 to 10.00 





Stylish English Cutaway Coats to order 





Striped Worsted Trousers to order... 





Our Importation of Ladies’ 
Gloves, Neckwear, Chemisettes, 
Belts and Veils have been re- 
ceived, and have never been so 
attractive. . . . % 


Miss M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont St. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 


MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address 3 Park St., Koom 7, Boston. 





CHAUFFEUR.—Armenian, speaking English 
and with good references, wants work as chauf- 
feur of an automobile. Has certificate of com- 
petency. Also worked eight years in bicycle fac- 
tory. Address Mihran Aramian, Box 207. Lynn, 
Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 24, speak- 
ing a little Eoglish, wants any kind of work he 
can do, in a house or outside. Wishes especially 
to improve his English. Address L. Avedisian, 
1 Oliver Road, East Watertown, Mass. 








BUTLER AND INSIDE MAN. — Position 
wanted as butler, or butler and general inside 
man, by Armenian who speaks English and has 
experience of the work. Rev. Sydney N. Usher, 
of Philadelphia, for whom he acted as dragoman 
during a seven months’ journey, writes: “He 
proved himself most faithful and painstaking, 
worthy of every confidence, and an example of 
unselfishness, manliness, self-control, and ster- 
ling uprightness.’”’ Address H. H. Haroutune, 2 
Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 





RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian romeenge given to classes or single pupils, 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss hllen Saw- 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom- 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
fan student of twenty, speaking English, 
wants to work night and morning for his board 
(in or near Boston by preference) and go to high 
school. Lady for whom he has worked says he 
isatreasure. Address K. Madenigian, care K. 
_- Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, 

ass. 














Ta! ’ 
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“ a 
DEAR FRIENDS: We are hungry. For milk? 
No. Welive on ink! Master sends us (large 
size) on beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10c or 12 for 
20c. If you make a blot on your letter we lap it 
up quick. Want to board some of us? Then write 
and tell our master, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS. 





A LECTURE on Armenian literature, inter- 
spersed with recitations of translations of ancient 
and modern Armenian poems, will be given free 
by Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian to any Suffrage Club 
within 25 miles of Boston. Address Mrs. Bertha 
&.Papazian, 991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Mass. 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sept. 21 


1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 


women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session. 














Thorough course. Four 


years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 








The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only 356.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pu))- 
man Standard sleeping car, 314.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KniskeRN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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THE SONG OF THE STORM-FINCH. 


From the Russian of Maxim Gorky). 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


The strong wind is gathering the storm- 
cleuds together 

Above the gray plain of the ocean so wide. 

The storm-finch, the bird that resembles 
dark lightning, 

Between clouds and ocean is soaring in 
pride. 


Now skimming the waves with his wings, 
and now shooting 

Up, arrow-like, into the dark clouds on high, 

The storm-finch is clamoring loudly and 


shrilly; 

The clouds can hear joy in the bird’s fear- 
less cry. 

In that cry is the yearning, the thirst for the 
tempest, 

And anger’s hot might in its wild notes is 
heard ; 

The keen fire of passion, the faith in sure 
triumph— 

All these the clouds hear in the voice of the 
bird. 

The seagulls lament when a storm is im- 
pending, 

They flit o’er the waves with a wail in their 
cry; 

They are ready to hide in the depths of the 
ovean 

Their dread of the tempest that threatens on 
bigh. 


The cargeese and grebes, too, shriek hoarse. 
ly in terror, 
They mourn and complain when the tempest 


is near; 

They know not the joy of a life-and-death 
struggle; 

The crash of the thunderbolt fills them with 
fear. 

The fat, foolish penguin hides, timid and 
craven, 

In nooks of the cliffs, where it finds a safe 
home; 

Alone the proud storm-finch soars freely and 
boldly 


Above the rough ocean, all hoary with foam. 


Still nearer and darker the storm-clouds are 
lowering 

Ahove the broad ocean; the waves as they 
beat 

Are singing and dancing; they lift them- 
selves upward 

As if they were longing the thunder to meet. 


The thunder is crashing, the billows are 
roaring, 

And foaming with rage, and they shriek and 
they gasp 

As they strive with the gale. Now the 
storm-wind clasps fiercely 

The bevy of waves in his powerful grasp, 


And hurls them, with all his mad strength, 
in grim fury, 

Against the precipitous cliffs of the rock. 

The emerald masses of water are shattered 

To spray and fine mist by the force of the 
shock. 


The storm-finch, the bird that resembles 
dark lightning, 

Is soaring with cries ’mid the tempest’s 
fierce breath; 

Like an arrow he pierces the clouds; with 
his pinions 

He dashes the foam from the billows be- 
neath. 


He darts like a haughty black demon of 
tempest, 

In wild exultation that knows no alloy. 

'Twixt the sea and the sky he is laughing 
and sobbing; 

He laughs to the clouds, he is sobbing for 
joy! 

In the wrath of the thunder, the keen, quick- 
eared demon 

Has long since detected a note of fatigue. 

He is firm in his faith that the clouds will 
not cover 

The bright sun for aye, though they stretch 
league on league. 


The storm-wind is howling, the thunder is 
roaring; 

With flame blue and lambent the cloud- 
masses glow 

O’er the fathomless ocean; it catches the 
lightnings, 

And quenches them deep in its whirlpool 
below. 


Like serpents of fire in the dark ccean writh- 
ing, 

The lightnings reflected there quiver and 
shake 

As into the blackness they vanish forever. 

The tempest! Now quickly the tempest will 
break! 


The storm-finch soars fearless and proud 
’mid the lightnings, 

Above the wild waves that the roaring 
winds fret; 

And what is the prophet of victory saying? 

“Oh, let the storm burst! Fiercer yet— 


fiercer yet!”’ : 
—Boston Transcript. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 


NEBRASKA City, APRIL 5, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our woman suffrage club presented Miss 
Authony’s and Mrs, Stanton’s pictures, 
nicely framed, to the high school They 
were the first women’s pictures to be 
hung on the walls, yet there are a large 
number of prominent men. The teachers 
seemed pleased to have them there. We 
will place them in the ward schools soon. 

We had 52 women who voted yesterday 





for our school board. Never before had 
we been able to get out more than 16. So 
we are greatly pleased over our work] 
Wesee achange in favor of woman suffrage 
since we bad Gail Laughlin and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw with us last year. It pays to have 
such speakers. Yet we owe much to the 
grand good work of Laura A. Gregg, who 
was our State organizer two years ago, 
and a faithful, hard worker for women. 
Your paper is an inspiration to me. I 
look forward to it as a personal friend. 
OLLIE KiInG CARRIKER 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 3, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia met March 29 at 
1227 Arch Street. The meeting was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as the reports from 
the various officers and committees showed 
that much systematic work was being 
done in furtherance of the cause. Six 
candidates were elected to membership in 
the society, Miss Barbara Schenck, Miss 
Kate Crumpton Mrs. Katharine Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price Burns, Mrs. Bessie 
Stack Muir and Mrs, Lucy Nichols, The 
following members were appointed to 
serve on the membership committee for 
one month: Miss Lucretia Blankenburg, 
Dr. E. V. Boone, Miss Anna Bowman, Dr, 
Maude A. Bowyer, Miss E. J. Brazier, 
Mrs. Mary Breed, Mrs. George Breish, 
Miss Frances Brock, Miss M. E. Broomall, 
and Mrs. Alonzo Brown. 

The deaths were announced of several 
members, Mrs. Umsted, Mr. D. T. Pratt, 
Mrs. Anna Boyd and Mr. John K. Wild- 
man. The death of the latter is a great 
loss not only to the society, of which he 
was an honored member, but to the canse 
of woman’s enfranchisement. A suitable 
memorial sketch of Mr. Wildman was 
promised for the next meeting. 

A letter from Miss Susan B. Anthony 
was read, acknowledging the receipt of 
the account of her Birthday celebration, 
thanking the members for the P. W. 8. 
pin, and expressing ber admiration for the 
beautiful article written for the celebra- 
tion by Miss M. Natalie Crumpton. The 
letter was warmly applauded. A con- 
gratulatory letter to Miss Anthony on her 
birthday, from Mr. Alfred Love, received 
too late for the February meeting, was 
also read. 

Miss Anthony’s picture and 25 addi- 
tional copies of the Miss Anthony book- 
let were distributed. Other communica- 
tions were read in reference to bills before 
the Legislature for regulating child labor 
and for making an appropriation for the 
Mont Alto reservation, in which a Sanata- 
rium for Consumptives is in operation. 

Miss M. Natalie Crumpton was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Conference of 
the Federated Clubs in the East District 
of Pennsylvania to be held in Wyalusing 
on May 12. She is to speak on “Club s- 
thetics.’’ 

The President announced that the an- 
nual Cake and Candy Sale would be held 


the last Saturday in April, and solicited 


money, cake, candy, and articles suitable 
for a five-cent package table. Old rubber 
articles were also requested. 

Mrs. George Breish was named as Chair- 
man of a Committee on Enrolment. 

After the business the lecturer of the 
afternoon, Mr. Wilson L. Gill, gave an in 
structive and interesting address on ‘‘The 
School City.’’ It was shown in convince. 
ing terms that where a School City was 
properly orgavized and carried on, it 
could not fail to educate the boys and 
girls actively engaged in the enterprise to 
a firm belief in woman suffrage, as the 
children were on an equality regardless of 
sex, the officers being chosen from eitber 
as seemed best. Mr. Gill was listened to 
with close attention, and had many ques- 
tions to answer when he closed, After a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gill the meeting 
adjourned. JANE CAMPBELL, 





-_--- 


NEW YORK. 


A meeting of the presidents and delegates 
of the N. Y. Equal Suffrage and Harlem 
Equal Rights Leagues met at the home of 
Mrs. Catt, March 23, to form a New York 
County organization. Mrs. De Rivera pre- 
sided. A constitution was adopted, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha Williams; vice presi- 
dent-at-large, Mrs. Belle de Rivera; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Maud Malone; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. W. Gifford; auditor, Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore; chairmen of commit- 
tees: Literature, Mrs. F. E. Morse; enrol- 
ment, Mrs. Goldier; organization, Mrs. M. 
Williams. Two executive meetings will 
be called during the year, and the annual 
meeting will be held in either May or 
June, 

The Interurban Political Equality 
Council meeting was held March 24 at the 
home of Miss Ida Craft. Mrs. Catt pre- 
sided. The reports from the chairmen of 
the committees on press, organization, 
woman’s prugress, clergymen’s opinions, 
and literary bureau showed progress. A 





general discussion fullowed, after which 


came a social hour and refreshments. 

Mrs. Crossett, president of the New York 
W. S. A., is recovering from her accident, 
and hopes soon to be out again. Her 
wrists were so severely burned that she 
cannot yet write a letter. But she has 
kept constant track ofthe State work 
through her illness, dictating many letters 
and refusing to rest. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will spend May io 
New York State. Her dates are being 
arranged by Miss Harriet May Mills, 926 W. 
Genesee St., Syracuse, and are being rap- 
idly filled. If any club wishes to engage 
her, it should apply at once. Miss Shaw 
will begin her work in Western New York, 
aud will conclude it in New York City, 
where she will address the Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association on May 30. 

Mrs. Loines, legislative chairman, was 
obliged to go tu California in March. She 
appointed Mrs. Mary E. Craigie to take 
charge of the hearing on the tax bill in 
her place. It was held before the Senate 
Cities Committee, March 14. Mrs. Craigie 
presided and spoke, The other speakers 
for us were Ex-Senator Marshall of Brook. 
lyn, ex-Assemblymao Robbins of Hornells- 
ville, Mr, Parker, and George H, Smith of 
Rochester, 

Unfortunately Mr. Smith was prevent- 
ed from speaking for lack of time. Mrs. 
Craigie writes. ‘We had an excellent 
hearing on the third-class cities bill. The 
chairman of the Committee, Hon. Horace 
White of Syracuse, was most courteous 
and kind, and, although there were 
about fifty te:chers present iu behalf of 
the pension bill, with others who came to 
speak for it, he called for our bill first, and 
stated that each side could have 30 min- 
utes, which was very generous under the 
circumstances. The opposition was rep- 
resented by Mrs. Crannell, whose address 
was printed and distributed among the 
members.’’ A Dr. Walker also spoke 
against the bill. Mrs. Arthur H. Dodge, 
with a delegation from New York and 
Brooklyn, was present. Mr. Parker, Ex- 
Senator Marshall and Mr. Robbins were 
all fine. Mr. Robbins spoke on the equity 
and constitutionality of the measure most 
convincingly. 

Mrs. Craigie’s presentation of the ques- 
tion was very able. 

The bill has since been defeated in com- 
mittee. The N. Y. News-Letter says: ‘‘No 
doubt the anti-suffrage association will at- 
tribute this result to Mrs. Cranneli’s per- 
suasive eloquence, It must require great 
power of persuasion to prevail upon mem- 
bers of a legislative committee to vote in 
accordance with their own desires and 
preferences, But the end is not yet. It 
will not be until justice is done.”’ 

Mrs. Ellen Cheney of Chautauqua Coun- 
ty reports that she and Mr. Cheney have 
been enjoying the winter at Bakersfield, 
Cal. They will return home about May 1. 
She speaks of ‘‘acres of poppies, lupines, 
blue-eyes, birds-eyes, and cream-cups.” 

Miss Isabel Howland, our second State 
auditor, writes of the beauties of Bermuda, 
amid roses, callas, oleanders and jessamine 
in full bloom, with the soft winds of the 
tropics blowing from the sea, 

On March 30 Miss Mills organized at the 
home of Mrs. F. G. Rogers a new club, 
the Cold Spring P. E. Club of Buffalo: 
President, Mrs. F. G. Decker, 123 Pur- 
dy St.; vice-president, Mrs, F. G, Rogers, 
98 Purdy St.; secretary, Mrs. R. M. Good- 
win, 254 Riley St.; treasurer, Mrs. J. A. 
Armstrong, 870 West Ferry St.; auditor, 
Dr. M. W. Johnson. Miss Mills says: 
‘“*We owe this new society in Erie County 
largely to the efforts of Miss Mary Sheri- 
dan, the indefatigable chairman of the 
enrolment work.”’ 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 











BY DR. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. © 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. te wanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
« YKU8 CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media 8 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hargiret Tarior Urron and Exizasera J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





CLUB NOTES, 

Mrs. Martha Williams, noticing that we were reporting new clubs in this Column, 
writes that the Harlem Equal Rights League was organized Jan. 12 at the home of 
Mrs. Maud Malone, 828 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. It started with fifteen, and 
now numbers 22 active members and some associates. She adds that as this is the 
second League in New York City, it enables them to organize a County Society. Mrs. 
Williams is president of the League. 





Minnie Rogers Ryan reports the organization of the Stuyvesant P. E. League in 
Brooklyn; officers: President, Mrs. Mary E. Firmin; vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Otis Carroll; secretary, Mrs. Leona J. Brandt; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah I. Sheehan; 
auditors, Mrs. Minnie Rogers Ryan and Mrs. Annie J. Warren. The following chair- 
men of committees were also appointed; press, Mrs, Ryan; young people, Mrs. Fir- 
min; enrolment, Mrs. Lockman: industrial and literature, Mrs. Carroll. The League 
will meet monthly, each member being allowed to invite two guests. 


Mrs, Potter, of Buffalo, writes: ‘Buffalo is still alive in the suffrage work—very 
much alive. Miss Mills organized a new club here last week.’’ 





Good for New York State! Headquarters sends greetings and best wishes to all 


officers of new clubs, on bebalf of the National. 
-_ 





Mrs. Susan Thurston Cooper, of Stamford, Conn., writes that her club is pro. 
gressing finely. She says that the wife of Harry Thurston Peck is the secretery of the 
Long Ridge Suffrage Club. 





Dr. Woods reports the completion of the organization of a fine club at Ardmore, 
I. T. This elub already has 42 members. Its officers are: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Hosea Townsend; president, Mrs. G. H. Webb; secretary, Miss Anna Mathews; 
treasurer, Mrs. Laura Jordan. 





Miss Gregg reports a new club at Tecumseh, O. T.; officers: President, Mrs, Mar- 
garet Clinkscales; vice-president, Mrs. Henrietta E. Foster; secretary, Mrs, Anna 
Ward; treasurer, Mrs. Esther Enlow; auditor, Mr. D. W. Stamey. This club has 18 
members. z 





Miss Gregg and Dr. Woods are together in the Indian Territory for a little time, 
and the letters of the former are full of the praises of the latter, while the letters of 
the latter have much to say of the ability in all directions of the former. They really 
make us smile. Then Mrs. Biggers, president of the Territorial Association, writes: 
‘*We are very fond of our two organizers. They are both very lovable, and I do hope 
they will stay here,”’ 





Surely the spirit of love in the work in the Territories augurs well for success! 





Miss Chase reports three new clubs in Oregon, organized within a week! The 
first, at Hillsboro, has the following officers: President, Mrs. D. W. Bath; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Anthony Ware; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. W, E. Thorne. Mrs. 
Ware is a cousin of Miss Anthony. The second club is at McMinnville; President, 
Mrs. J. Wortman; vice-president, Mrs. W. C. Hembree; secretary, Mrs. L. L. Nicklin; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Irvine; auditor, Mrs. J. W. Gault. The third, Forest Grove, 
has for its officers: President, Mrs. Anna M. Boldrick: secretary, Mrs. B. P. Walker; 
treasurer, Mrs. D. A. Graham. 





Miss Chase gives encouraging reports as to the prospects of all these clubs. She 
says that Mrs. Boldrick is of the Beecher family, and is a very able woman anda gen- 
eral favorite. She has lived and voted in Colorado. Dr. Woods says that the honor- 
ary president of the Ardmore Club voted in Colorado for ten years. 





Miss Chase gives the following interesting and valuable bit of information: ‘Dr. 
Jeffreys and I were surprised, in looking over my towns, to find that I have been 
working almost wholly in the two counties that cast the largest vote against the suf- 
frage amendment, Without realizing it, the Oregon officers have sent me into the 
places where work is needed most.”’ 





Seattle, Wash., now hasan Equal Suffrage Club. Adella M. Parker, press agent 
of this club, writes to Headquarters for literature and information. She expresses 
the hope that they may meet many of the noted suffragists tbis summer. The influ- 
ence of the Portland Convention is going out before us, 





The Portland (Me.) P. E, Club has pledged $100 annually for several years to the 
State Association, and Mrs. Day says: ‘‘It is surprising how readily it is raised.” 
How many of our clubs do as much as this? On Miss Anthony’s birthday this club 
circulated a petition asking that the four volumes of the History of Woman Suffrage 
and The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony be piaced in the reference room of the 
library. The trustees of the library voted to grant the request, 





The treasurer of the new club at Monticello, Minn., has sent nineteen new sub- 
scribers to Progress. Every Suffrage Club should take the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, 
Progress, and.our Political Equality Leaflets. 





The Chester (Pa.) local League has sent $3 ‘‘to encourage our National officers in 
the work.’’ Such contributions are very gladly received, and the spirit of the gift is 
appreciated no less than the gift itaelf. 





Are all of our clubs working for increased membership? We most earnestly trust 
so. There never was a time when public sentiment seemed as favorable to our cause. 
In fact, we sometimes forget that there is any opposition, any prejudice, left, Let us 
all take advantage of this wave of favorable sentiment and convert it into organized 
strength! 





Our readers will surely be interested in the following extract from a letter from 
Mrs. Roma Wheeler Woods, of Sutherland, Ia.: “I am fitting up my library anew, and 
shall have one sids devoted to suffrage. I have a large picture of Mrs. Stanton, and a 
map with the degree of suffrage enjoyed by women in the various States tinted in 
yellow, which I prepared for an entertainment some years ago. For years I have been 
saving the pictures of the splendid men who openly espoused our cause, and these will 
all be displayed. I shall have many different club and society meetings at my home 
this summer, and at one meeting, when all the societies will be present, a representa- 
tive from each will tell when they were organized and for what purpose. Won't it be 
fine to show them how the suffrage workers were the first in the field? It was ina 
cabin on this very farm that the first Woman Suffrage Club in Northern Iowa was 
formed, in 1871. My husband was president.’’ Mrs. Woods sends for literature and 
pictures. 





Miss Clay left us this morning (April 8), after having been with us daily since the 
first of December. While at Headquarters she took entire charge of the Progress 
subscription list, and also of the newspaper clippings. She spoke in Warren and in 
neighboring towns on several occasions, always delighting her hearers and making 
converts to the cause, as well as winning for herself admiration and esteem, She 
assisted at the organization of two new clubs, and helped by public speaking to add 
to the membership of several others. Miss Clay was always well, always cheerful 
always calm, always sensible, always helpful. How we shall miss her no one outside 
the Headquarters can know. She had expected to remain a little longer in Warren 
but her brother, Hon. Brutus J. Clay, leaves in a fortnight for Switzerland, and 
she goes home to visit him and his family before their departure, 
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